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gdfc THE DUBLIN PENNY JOURNAL, 

ROSE LACY-S MARRIAGE. 



"Well, Denis," our poor old grandmother used to say 
to us, Ion" ago — " Well, Denis, half the miseries in the 
world proceed from unhappy marriages." Now it is our 
firm conviction, that the good old woman was perfectly cor- 
rect in her idea, and that ill-assorted marriages are pro- 
ductive of most of the evils with which this nether world 
is thronged ! It is, indeed, to be deplored, that many 
females evince a decided partiality for what glitters 
and makes a dash. They prefer a red-coat to a som- 
bre one— a showy exterior to an unassuming plainness! 
They are as the moth,' that is attracted by the bright- 
ness of the flame, and will buzz delighted about it, 
even until its pretty wings are burned, and its beauty de- 
stroyed. 



theboys and girls got tip a dance, and equally of course 
Tom Lacy and his sister joined the light-hearted »roun' 
while " ould Roger" joined a couple of friends, who were 
quietly taking a drop of the native together, undisturbed 
by the dancers, and so had sought a corner of the rude 
tent where the festivities were carried on. Rose was 
footing it away right merrily with a comely boy, who was 
not a little proud of his bright-eyed partner, particularly as 
he noticed the displeased pout that sat on many a sweet 
lip around, as its pos-.ess.or felt that she was quite eclipsed 
by the "forward thing," when a thin but finely formed 
youth joined the group. The moment he appeared ail 
the frowns ^appeared, as it* by magic, and there was a 
general smile amongst the females, and a plcssed whisper 
of — "shure enough here's Dick Brady, himself;" hut he 
merely nodded to one or two acquaintances, amongst 
whom was Tom Lucy, and then stood silently looking on 
I at the dance, his dark eyes following the quick and glace- 



" M any things in this world that look bright, pretty moth 

Only dazzle to lead jis astray I" j f H l motions of Rose, with much seeming pleasure. When 

Young ladies, reflect on this;. and we have little dojbt she once or twice caught the full glance of that speaking 
you will find it perfectly cbtre'cf," ISo much by way of eye, her colour heightened— she knew not by what im 
preface— now for our'storj%''' : "'" '" ' " i pulse, and she (was it coquetry that guided her?) grew 

Rose Lacy was hot beautiful; she could not boast of a ' more careful of her motions— threw back her head with 
delicate regularity of feature, and' a dazzling fairness of a prouder gesture, and looked as she did so, more engaging 
complexion, but she had. the merriest laughing eyes, the than ever— nay, absolutely beautiful ! Dick Brady was 
sweetest pouting lips, arid the prettiest ancle of any of handsome — very handsome — had full black eyes, well 
the beauties of the tittle village of S— : — . '" Her hair did curved lips, and curling chesnut hair— his figure was slight 
not cluster about her neck in Wild negligence, as the hair; and more formed for agility than sUength, but yet was 
of heroines generally does j but was neatly plaited, and ! firmly knit and symmetrical. His temper was hasty and 



violent, and his character that of a libertine; but then, 
no one could be angry with Dick Brady, he was so hand- 
some and so polite, and though a little wild to be sure, 
"reformed rakes make the best husbands," at least so said 
all the village maids. 

When the dance had concluded, and Rose, flushed and 
panting, had taken her seat beside her brother, the 
stranger, on whom all eyes were fixed, drew near and 
began a conversation with him. His voice was soft and 
low, and his language better than that she had been 
accustomed to; and it was evident, that although it 
was her brother he addressed, it was her he was 
speaking to. Tom Lacy gave him but short and 
monosyllabic answers, and it was evident that he was not 
pleased with the advances ; but Rose, when she saw the 
double envy she then created, urged by that vanity that is 
inherent in woman, (ladies, we beg your pardon !) looked, 
and smiled encouragement. After a while he asked her 
to dance, and although her brother said no, she said yes, 
and her neck blushed as she said it. He danced well— 
(in fact Dick Brady did everything well) and then his 
hand pressed hers so softly, and his eyes looked into hers 
Bis person— ft had its cow-house— its pig. sty— its stable, ' so gently, and so full of admiration, while in his low sweet 

** an' Jte it* all mtt fnnafliap nn)r>' nn knn »*( unJ 1*r..!J..« n ll ! «A'is>n ka nnmnlimontarl linn nn tint" nran«hi! \\lrttinnc tltfl* 



combed smoothly over her forehead, which appeared dou- 
bly white from its raven contrast: Her figure was tiny, 
but she was round and plump as a partridge, and agile as 
a mountain goat; while, between the'jiure country air and 
exercise, it perpletuitt rdse-ljke blush iti her cheek, made 
her be getterilly'atjmired.' jjhe "•eSas M a peculiarly sus- 
ceptible disposition— merrime'tjt or joy passed through her 
veins with the rapidity of 'summer "lightning, and lit up 
her eyes and face with beautiful and unchecked gladness; 
while sorrow — the deep woe of others, for she had 
scarcely knovrogHer hersejt^'a momeht could draw the 
warm tkaP ot ^tnWjiy from' i|er ! pitying eye, and the 
deep sigh of cbmpamon from Her benevolent heart. 

Rose was the only daughter of Roger Lacy, as sturdy 
a specimen of an Irish farther "as you'd see in a day's 
walk, an' that in trie middle ov summer, when they're 
long." His 'comfortable "Sunday frize, with its big steel 
buttons glistening in the sun— his "gonteel" red waist- 
coat— -hia " raal blew angola stockings," and his " cordhe- \ 
roy" irnnerdionables—vnvtterabliss, or inexpressibles, I 
showed at a glance that he was a" man of substance. Ro- 
er's dwelling presented as comfortable an appearance as 



'an* its well put together rick ov hay ;" and besides ali i 
this, " a betther kep' together or snugger bit ov land nor 
his you wouldn't see for many a mile." His son, for his 
family consisted of one son and one daughter, was an in- 
dustrious hard working, attentive youth; and to see 
Roger in the evening, seated before his door, quietly 
smoking, anrj' the red sun shining on his happy face— Awhile 
his son Tpni; and Rose', were chatting together, as the for- 
mer was settling some spring flowers in the little garden 
before the'diSor, you could boast of having beheld ss 
peaceful todftelightfol a Jricture of rural happiness, as one 
will often *fflS>jes» in the course of a long life. Her bro- 
ther was to Riiset a being really to be loved, and her warm 
heart gratefolly Measured uji : ajl his kindnesses ; arid his 
feelings for her were'Vomev«hat similar— he would chat to 
her, and laugh with her, aftd'eaff-herhis "gentle Rose," 
and his "purty Rbse^'aijd his" fJarlnV Rose"— would 
smooth down her~hair, arid'klss.her^cneek; and when she 
tript lightly from his side, hls.hem would breathe forth a 
blessing and a prayer, that tKe "^lture lifi'oif his "little 
sisther," might aiways.be as happV '.as thepreserit. 

Rose was exactly eighteen— that age when' all impres- 
sions are so readily received— when a pattern was held at 
a certain holy well in the neighbourhood, famous for pos- 
sessing a myriad of virtues. Her father and brother at- 
tended it, and Rose of course could not be left' at home 
alone, and so she was also with them. After the cere- 
monies usual in/such cases had been performed, of course 



voice, he complimented her on her graceful motions, that 
she started once or twice, and her heart leaped against 
her bosom, as she found that she had for a moment to- 
tally forgotten her brother and his displeased look. 

The following day her brother spoke' to her j and warned 
her aj»airist Brady, and told her he was a dissipated and a 
bad dtspositioned man, and said that he wished her not to 
cultivate his acquaintance. What struggle in her bosom 
was if that caused her to hesitate?— why did she hot at 
once promise what he desired, as she would of old ?— we 
know not — we are but a simple nartator of fttcts, and suf- 
fice it to say, that she did hesitate for a mpirierit, while 
her eyes assiduously avoided meeting with! his, and ffien 
all at once filled up, and she burst into tears, and hid her 
face in his bosom, and confessed, as she then thought, and 
as a child would confess, that it was'but'vanity urged her 
to mind him, and nothing else— adding 'a promise, that she 
would not act contrary to her beloVefJ. brother's wishes; 
and all was well for a fortnight— and then^— Rose 
Lacy broke her promise. Whenever' she went out atone, 
she was always certain to meet Dick Brady, and lie would 
salute her so respectfully, and h'bpe'she was well in so gen 
tie a voice, that she began to 'deem her brother's preju- 
dices ill-founded, Once or twice, too, as he asked per- 
mission to walk beside, her for a'little, his soft melancholy 
eyes looked such intreaty, that she couTd not fin'd'it iri ri« 
heart to refuse him : and then dissimulation first eiitered 
into her mind, for shefoolishlvthought, that if she never 
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Mentioned it, it would make no matter, as how could her 
Brother be uneasy about what he knew nothing of. This 
•peeies of intercourse continued some time, and she 
awoke not from her dregm, till she found that her affec- 
tions were firmly fixed upon the very man of whom her 
brother had warned her. He had told her that he loved 
her— he had asked her to promise to be his — in melting 
tones had confessed his follies, adding, that she might, if 
[he willed it, be the means of estranging him from them 
for ever ; and the next morning, when her brother wished 
her good day, her heart did not expand to him as usual, 
for that heart had been plighted to another. 

Dick Brady, wild and inconstant as he was, really felt 
for Rose a sincere and unfeigned affection, and one unsul- 
lied with any thought or shadow of impurity. She was 
so gentle arid confiding, that he could not but respect 
arid love her. He thought that he could live with her 
and with her alone, and be happy; and so he could, 
were his temper less violent, and less sensitive to 
sudden impressions, and were he not so easily led by any 
thing that promised pleasure. But the deep poison of 
dissipation, when once it has entered the heart, cannot be 
easily eradicated — in fact, it is almost immoveable. — 
Well aware that her father and brother would never agree 
to their union, he tried to persuade her to a private mar- 
riage, and succeeded. This step once taken — this irrevo- 
cable step, Rose, who had been gradually led on from one 
thing to another, was changed in every respect, and 
moved about the house, no longer its light and life, but 
silent and sad, and guilty looking — wishing to confess her 
union, and yet fearing how it might be received. When 
it could be no longer concealed, the rage of her father 
and the misery of her brother at being deceived in " Rose," 
were the first circumstances that made her regret her im- 
prudent conduct; and when the former, foaming with 
passion, exclaimed — 

"Thin, Miss Rose, sence you've chose fur yerself 
athout consultin' yer poor ould father or yer brother, you 
may go off to yer husband, and never dare agin, while 
you've life, to crass a flure ov mine." 

She fell at his feet, clasped his knees, and looked im- 
ploringUr into his face— 

"Oh, father!— dear — dear father! — don't say that — 
don't turn me from you wid anger an' fury — I was wrong 

—I was mad — I — I Father! won't you forgive me? — 

only look kindly at me, as you used— pardon me ! — 
Father, jewel, don't brake my heart by refusin' I" 

The old man was somewhat moved with these implor- 
ing accents, but answered not ; and then she turned to 
her brother, who stood full of sorrow at a little distance, 
and continued— 

" Oh, Tom ! won't you inthercede for yer poor Bisther ; 
won't you spake a kind word for yer own poor Rose! 
didn't you often tell me you loved me dearly — an' now, 
will you turn from me, too ? — Oh, Tom avourneen, say — 
but aay that you're not angry wid me, an' my father 'ill 
forgive me thin— won't you answer me ? — Tom — are you 
silent, too ?" 

A tear stood in her brother's eye, at this appeal, and he 
advanced and raised her up, and tenderly pressing his lip 
to her cheek, answered — 

" Yis, Rose !— I did, an' do love you dearer than a sis- 
ther, and though you have desaved me, and acted wrong ; 
it was asy for me to warn you, but I couldn't rule yer 
conduct — so Rose, I freely, an' from my soul, forgive you ! 
and may God grant that you may never have cause to 
weep fur your sudden choice." 

"Amen !" fervently and loudly responded his father, 
and it seemed as if there was something prophetic in his 
fears ; and then seeing that his son, to whom he was ac- 
customed to look for every thing, had acted wisely and 
forgiven her, the good old man's short-lived anger was 
dissipated, he drew her to his bosom, and patting her 
cheek with a fond embrace, assured her of his complete 
forgiveness. 

For some time after this, Rose was as happy almost as 
she could wish, for her husband paid her every attention, 
and gave up entirely all his former wild courses. He had 
a neat ctittage a few ttiiles from her father's house ; and 
it was thither, after the first week, they both retired, 



His land was productive, but had been neglected for some 
time previous to his union with her; but now he worked 
daily for its improvement, and appeared so industrious 
and so fond a husband, that Tom Lacy frequently came 
to see him, and almost had forgotten all his former preju- 
dices. However thi* wa* of but short duration— for his 
fickle mind, as soon ..s the novelty wore off, began to 
grow tired a? such regular improvement, and the land 
gradually again began to weai the appearance of neglect. 
His broth er-iri-law rcmonstratca with him, but in vain ; 
and his wife — his faithful and pretty Rose, who had sacri- 
ficed so much for him, _,ieid him daily becoming more 
and more cold to her, with a breaking, though uncom- 
plaining spirit. He had got acquainted with a set of idle, 
half-ruined farmers and labourers, who spent whatever 
money they could earn, in the ale-house, and soon for 
their society, almost entirely gave up that of his wife. She 
had often wept on his return from these midnight orgies, 
and prayed of him to think of what the end of such 
courses might be ; but the burst of fierce passion and 
fury with which such remonstrances were received, fright- 
ened her from renewing them— in fact, till she saw it, she 
could never believe that one, who always was before so 
gentle, could have such a violent and uncontrollable tem- 
per. Her father and brother saw that all was not right, 
but did not know the extent of Brady's ill-conduct — for 
though the concealment of it were to burst Rose's heart, 
she would not let it be known, and smiled and tried to be 
cheerful whenever they came ; but the genuine jov was 
dead within her, and the affectation pained her as if iter 
soul was seared. 

Affairs went on in this way for about a year, and towards 
its close, Rose, though in the critical situation of a young 
and inexperienced mother, was left almost alone for whole 
days and nights ; and when her husband was present, he 
was gloomy and morose. His furniture had been sold 
piece by piece, to defray some debts which he had con- 
tracted ; and his land was lying waste for wont of a little 
care and personal attention. Rose observed, too, that 
latterly he did not appear in want of money, and a horrid 
idea flitted c^r her brain, but was as instantly banished, 
although it ffs sting behind that no mental exertion 
could remove. Her father, in consequence of their being 
at some distance from each other, could not see all the 
decay in their circumstances, but whenever he did per- 
ceive it, he attributed it to the badness pf the times, or 
some such thing, and came forward to help them, both 
with money and otherwise. ; and as Rose made no com- 
plaints of her husband's ill-treatment, though the bloom 
had left her cheek, and the merry laugh had fled from her 
eye, he concluded that they lived as happily together as 
others, and forbore any questions. Not so her brother, 
he was too well accustomed to note each change in the 
cheek of his " purty Rose," not at once to perceive that 
all was not right, and so he watched her anxiously, and 
perceived her altered mien, with a sad and thoughtful 
earnestness. He came to her and spoke to her, and asked 
her if there was any difference between her and her hus- 
band, and she answered him with evasion, as she dreaded 
to confide the secret of her unhappiness, even to her once 
best beloved brother. Such were the first fruits of her 
indiscreet marriage. 

There were rumours of an organised gang of robbers 

existing in the neighbourhood of the village of S , 

and they formed the topic of general conversation, about 
three years from the marriage of Rose Laoy. Report 
said that they all were under the conduct of one leader 
who was called the " handsome captain," as a few terror- 
stricken maids had fancied they met him at various times 
prowling about the high roads, and had given exaggerated 
accounts of his personal perfections. One thing was cer- 
tain, namely, that the houses of several of the gentlemen 
who had seats in that part of the Country, were broken 
into and robbed, despite of the watchings and exertions of 
the owners, and all clue to discover any retreat for the 
marauders, was hidden in complete obscurity. In fact, to 
such a head had this system proceeded, that the magis- 
trates got together and offered a large reward for the de- 
tection of any of the gang, and sent spies out in all direc- 
tions, besides doubling the number of police and military 
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Rationed in the neighbourhood, but all as yet to no pur- 
pose. 

It was a dark and dreary December evening— the snow- 
lay deep upon the ground, and a hard frost was rapidly 
congealing its minuter particles together. The sky was 
cloudless, and uncommonly bright, while thousands of 
rilver stars lit up its broad, blue dome, and a fresh, cold 
breeze sighed mournfully through the frost-encrusted and 
leafless branches. The interior of Brady's cabin was only 
lighted by a decaying peat fire, which dimly showed the 
confused and disarranged appearance of every thing 
within. Beside that fire a female form, holding a child to 
her bosom, was sitting, or rather crouching down, while 
with one hand she feebly poked the turf ashes together, 
to try and gain even a little warmth. She was lean to 
emaciation, and there was no ruddy glow of health on 
her cheek, and her outstretched arm was thin and faded. 
The child at her breast began to cry, and she tried to 
soothe it, while the faltering, indistinct tones of her voice 
came hollow, and with a great seeming effort, from her 
chest. That degraded looking, stooping figure, so mean 
and so dejected, was Rose — the once bright and beauti- 
ful Rose— the pride of her father, and the joy of her bro- 
ther's heart. For months, her husband's affairs had been 
growing worse and worse; and as rumour said that he was 
connected with the midnight band to which we have 
alluded, both her father and brother, from whom could 
not now be disguised the secret of her ill-treatment, 
wanted to withdraw her entirely under their own protec- 
tion. But she would not leave her husband, as, let him 
act however he pleased, her love was still unchanged, and 
as fervent as ever; and from this out, she was in a' man- 
ner left alone, as her father ceased his importunities and 
his visits, and her brother, having got married, was so en- 
grossed with his new cares, as to be for some time forget- 
ful of his once dearly loved sister. 

A tear had fallen on her infant's face, (it was her last 
babjr, and the only survivor of three,) and she brushed it 
hastily away, though another and another followed it in 
quick succession,' when on a sudden the tramp of rapid 
and hurried footsteps was heard outside, and the crazy 
door of the cabin was burst in with a nide, shock, and a 
single figure, hastily entering, closed it ar quickly again. 
He bore a dark lantern in his hand, which he set down 
on the table, and then proceeded to divest himself of his 
muffler and hat, retaining still his tightly belted, though 
loosely made coat. It was Dick Brady himself— but, oh ! 
how changed from the first time we have described him to 
the reader. His face was still strikingly handsome, and 
his eyes as black and brilliant as ever; but there was a 
devil in their glance, and an evil soul beamed forth in 
every change of feature. His gestures were bold and 
sulkn ; and his whole outward man bore the appearance 
of the ill-disposed midnight rake, and perhaps plunderer. 

" Well, Richard, is id you at last?" weakly asked his 
wife, without rising up from her crouching position. 

" Yis, don't you see it is, athout axin' questions ?" he 
sharply replied. " But come— stir yerself, an' get me 
somethin' to ate, for, phoo I I'm famished ;" and he began 
to blow the tops of his fingers to create heat. 




or mrcc puuuoes, wmcn in nate tor you iv you 
a sad change from the comfort I once knew 1" 

" Am I to be always annoyed with this complainin' an' 
whinm'?" he fiercely exclaimed. "Nothhf but growl, 
growl, from mornin* till night. I'm sure, I wish you'd 
never left yer comfort, as you call id !" 

The meek, broken-hearted Rose did not answer this 
unfeeling rebuke, but raised her eyes timidly to his face 
with one reproachful look, and then, seeing nought there 
tut cruelty and harshness, she sobbed convulsively, and 
burst into a fit of tears. This somewhat moved him, 
and he advanced, and taking her hand raised her up, say- 
»»& «n a gentler tone of voice, though onefar, far removed 
from his former bland and sweet intonations — 

" Come, come, Rose, I didn't mane id so bad as all 
that. Now, like a good girl, don't cry, an' think no more 
about id! Let this kiss make us friends— do now— I'll 
nevWsiake so to you agin." Then leading her to the 



table, and opening the side of the dark lantern, which im. 
mediately sent forth a brilliant gleam of light, he pulled a 
heavy purse from his pocket, which seemed full of gold, 
and continued—" Look there, Rose; we'll not want mo- 
ney for some time now, any how, an' no thanks to any 
one for id," and he spilled out a quantity of guineas on 
the rude table. 

Her breath, as she gazed, was gaspishly drawn in— her 
hand shook like an autumn leaf— her voice was husky in 
her throat as she tried to speak, and her eyes stared 
wildly at him, as she at length forced out— 

"Where — where did this come from Richard? Don't 
desave me now. I've dhreaded it this long time. Oh, 
gracious heaven 1 — you won't answer — misery— misery — 
misery — Richard !— husband ! — man ! — will you tell me— 
where did you get so much goold ?'' 

" Pooh ! pooh ! child," he sneered in a sarcastic tone, 
" I don't care for yer suspicions. What matter where I 
got id ?— I'll say, if you like, I found id— will that satisfy 
you ?" 

While speaking, he had carelessly been tossing it about 
with his fingers, which, by this means, were brought im- 
mediately into the single gleam of light emitted by the 
lantern, and upon which her eyes immediately became 
rivetted, while the blood coagulated about her heart, and 
horror sat in the glare of her dull frightened eyes. 

" Man 1" she shrieked, " there is blood upon youi 
hand!" 

A tiger bounding from his lair on some helpless prey. 
was not more furious than he at this expression. He has- 
tily chucked it from the light, and seizing both of hers, 
drew her face close to his, which for the first time was 
turned away in aversion, and hissed in her ear — 

" There is blood upon id— but what then ? Would 
you betray me ? Rose Lacy, would you dare betray me '? 

"Betray. you 1" she feebly, almost inarticulately, re- 
peated, her heart recoiling with horror at the thought.— 
" He that sees all our hearts, an' is watchin' us this minnit, 
knows I could not !" ■ 

He was about to reply ; but the noise as if of a number 
of men advancing to the front door was heard outside, 
and he hastily extinguished the lantern, swept the gold 
into the purse, and muttered — ( 

" Rose, I must away .'—don't say I was here !" 

Then he strained her to his bosom with fervour, and 
imprinting one long and burning kiss on her cold, cold 
lips, rushed to an inner room, where a window overlooked 
a thick shrubbery ; and in another moment her ear, which 
listened with painful acuteness, heard his fall outside. It 
seemed as if, at that moment of guilt and detection, all his 
former love returned ; at least, so thought his poor wife, 
whose heart rose from its depth of misery, to welcome 
with joy— pure, unspeakable joy — the wild, visionary de- 
lusion ! 

He had scarcely disappeared, till the door was driven 
in, and a party, consisting of eight or nine armed 
police, entered the cabin, and without preface seized poor 
Rose, and bound her, while one or two passed into the 
inner apartment to look for her husband. Nothing could 
equal their disappointment on finding that he had escaped ; 
and they cursed with fury as they roughly interrogated 
her. She would not utter a word in answer, so fearful 
was she of saying aught that could implicate Mms and so, 
perceiving that present examination was useless, they de- 
parted, bearing her with them, and allowing her, as an 
especial favour, to retain her child. From their conver- 
sation, she could gather that her husband was none other 
than the leader of the gang which had so long infested 
that neighbourhood, and that he had been at last informed 
on by a. treacherous comrade, who could not resist the 
offer of the reward ; butit was not till the following morn- 
ing at the police station, that " the measure of her woes 
was full," for she heard them speak of a man who was 
found murdered on the night previous, and who was 
known to have had a large sum of money in gold about 
him. The gold her husband had shown her — the blood 
on his hand— his rage at her noticing it — all rushed in 
one tumult to her mind, and thrilled the very marrow of 
her bones, as she thought that he I— her choice I— her 
lover ! — her husband !— was a brutal and blood-stained 
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murderer ! Oh I such agonies as those rend the very 
deepest places of the soul, and sear it as with a hot 
iron— making the blood boil, and maddening the brain, 
ai if heated in a furnace ! 

They could not detain her, as they had nothing to lay 
to her charge ; and on her brother calling, they surren- 
dered her up to him, and he brought her home, although 
ihe was scarcely conscious whither he was leading her. 

Weeks and months rolled by, and still there was no 
tidings of "the handsome captain;" and the redoubled 
reward that was then offered for his apprehension, seemed 
likely to be of no service in his arrest. Rose, whose con- 
ttitution was almost broken with constant suffering, had 
taken a severe fever on her removal to her brother's 
house, and raved with frightful paroxysms of madness. 
Then she grew calmer and conscious, and spoke quietly 
to those around her— but it was the calm which precedes 
death. Her whole wish, expressed alike in her ravings 
and in her collected moments, was, that some tidings 
would arrive to convince her that her Richard was not a 
murderer — that the last charge against him was false; 
and she did not care if the whole wide world believed it, 
to as she knew it to be without foundation. The last 
evening that she lived, the news arrived that he had been 
pursued to where he had taken shipping, and was made 
prisoner, and had in a fit of despair confessed himself the 
murderer of the man whose body was found. This was 
thoughtlessly uttered by some one 'in her hearing, and 
scarcely were they aware of their indiscretion, when a 
bubbling cry of "Lord pardon him," was heard issuing 
from her lips — then a low fearful groan, and her sufferings 
were over. 

This is a simple, unvarnished, not exaggerated tale, 
and, unfortunately, too true. The moral needs not to be 
pointed out. 

One week from the burial of Rose Lacy, Brady un- 
derwent the last sentence of the law, and died despairing 
of the past, and dreading the future. 

Dehis O'Donoho. 
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ON POETIC COMPOSITION. 

It is the remark of a judicious critic, that Poetry has 
latterly been obliged to submit itself to fashion; — manner- 
ism has become the substitute for character, oddity for 
meaning, the infinite and indefinite of description for 
thought, and a grotesque jingle for harmony of numbers. 
This latter excellence, which is the very soul of poetry, 
and without which the term has no meaning, was, in 
many instances, voluntarily abandoned by such men as 
Crabbe and Scott, and still more wantonly by Southey 
and Wordsworth, and the other flaccid Lake Poets, whose 
nerves appeared as if completely relaxed by the influence 
of a damp climate ; they again courted a barbarism from 
which the roughness of a northern language had rendered 
it very difficult to emerge. Such attempts at reviving 
ancient uncouthness, like the cements which are at pre- 
sent invented in imitation of stone, may answer their pur- 
pose for a period, but a few rains, succeeded by a few frosts, 
eventually lay open the imposition in the edifice; and such 
will, no doubt, be the fate of the new-fangled tales of chi- 
valry which have of late years appeared at the root and 
stem of the poetical tree. The author who aspires to after 
ages should not be the mere pliant slave of whatever bad 
literary taste may be prevalent in the age in which he 
lives, nor furnish up old spears and helmets, or rake in hos- 
pitals, or hash up the cold leavings of a comfortless philoso- 
phy, or condescend to any of the tricks that are practised 
by thorough-going literary jugglers, who vend their nos- 
trums through the aid of extensive advertising, and the 
puffing of some merry-andrew critic, who helps to tow his 
friends forward down the stream of" oblivion. Formerly 
it was only the mob of gentlemen who wrote with ease ; 
but now authors by profession, and somewho possess what 
Dryden says is the lawful title to authorship, " the voca- 
tion of poverty," are as lax as their betters, and only go 
nine months with an epic poem. Some are, no doubt, 
excited to this monstrous fecundity by the hope of gain ; 
but, in acting thus, they must relinquish all claim to im 



short, it should ever be remembered, that no exuberance 
of imagination, or copiousness of diction, will atone for 
toil, pains, and scrupulous— nay, almost fastidious atten- 
tion to the nice adaptation of each word to the impres- 
sion intended to be made — to the exclusion of synonymes 
— to the application of the rare and happy epithet— to the 
fine and delicate turn which embellishes a thought trivial 
and familiar— and, above all, to the cultivation of that 
virtue which modern English writers utterly explode— con- 
ciseness. No doubt, the vulgar and illiterate love a length 
and train of circumstances in narration ; and this is not 
confined to the little and to the low, but to the great and 
rich vulgar and illiterate tribe. It fixes their attention — 
keeps their expectation in suspense, supplies the defect «S 
their minute and lifeless imaginations, and keeps pacewitft 
the slow motion of their own thoughts. Tell them a story 
as you would tell it to a man of wit, it will appear to them 
as an object seen in the night by a flash of lightning ; but 
when you have placed it in its various lights and various 
positions, they will come at last to see and feel it as well 
as others. It is not for such, however, that the authot 
who aspires to immortality should write. 

Gray, in one of his letters, observes, " there is a tout 
ensemble of sound as well as of sense in poetical composi- 
tion always necessary to its perfection. What is gone be- 
fore still dwells upon the ear, and insensibly harmonizes 
with the present line, as in that succession of fleeting notes 
which is called melody." — And surely this is not to be dis- 
regarded by any who are capable of understanding the 
effect which such an arrangement produces. The great- 
est perfection in poetry is that ease which proceeds from, 
or is the consequence of, labour and attention ; and whfitffo 
resembles that strength and activity in the natural body 
which is attained by proper exercise, where the elastic and 
well defined muscles prove that they have been wrought 
to the true tone of vigour. This is the prime characte- 
ristic of the French madrigal and of the Greek epigram — 
and it is this that so highly distinguishes the lighter poems 
of Gray, Goldsmith, Collins, and Moore, which are so re- 
markable for their grace and symmetry. It is this vigorous 
principle which is also the peculiar characteristic of the 
writings of a late Noble Bard. It is to be hoped, however, 
that in striving to imitate the beauties of his style, future 
writers may not be infected with that spirit of doubt, 
and despondency, and libertinism which so frequently dis- 
figure his Lordship's productions. It is worthy of remark, 
that although the lives of the Greek lyric and amatory 
poets of whose productions Lord Byron was passionately 
fond, were devoted to pleasure, in general their writings 
are of a melancholy cast — filled with complaints of the 
ills oi age, poverty, and distress, and uncomfortable reflec- 
tions on the shortness and misery of life ; and it is urged 
as an excuse for the gloominess of some of his Lordsnip's 
poems, and the profligacy of others, that they were writ- 
ten under the impression made upon his mind by the pe- 
rusal of these authors. Indeed, it is certain that the 
writings of many individuals have been deeply tinged with 
the spirit of the authors to whose works they were most 
partial. This circumstance should operate strongly, 
therefore, on the minds of young aspirants to poetic fame, 
in inducing them to form a just estimate of the authors on 
whom they would feed their imagination. Milton en- 
riched his fancy from the pages of Holy Writ; and it is 
said of Gray, that he never sat down to write without 
having previously devoted a short portion of time to the 
perusal of Spenser's ' Fnirie Queen.' Certain it is, that 
all our truly sublime poets incline to hope, and to cheer- 
ful contemplations of futurity ; and there is little doubt 
that, when time has given the writings of the_ Noble Bard 
a fair and impartial trial, the general voice will prefer the 
splendors of Milton to the dark lantern and stiletto of 
Lord Byron. And here, by the way, as we have alluded 
to the writings of Lord Byron, it may not be deemed an 
uninteresting conclusion to these cursory observations on 
points not sufficiently attended to by the generality of 
writers, to advert for a moment to a few of the various 
imitations of other authors which are to be met with in 
his Lordship's writings. It has been asserted by some, 
that many of his Lordship's poems are mere English 



mortality. In poetical compositions, whether long or l translations of ovisntal originals, or, at best, a versification 



